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Views of Adult Educators Abroad 


on a World Association 
Abbott Kaplan 


University of California, Los Angeles 


T THE 1952 annual meeting of the 
Adult Education Association of 
the U.S.A. at East Lansing, Michigan, 
a resolution was passed that the AEA 
take action as promptly as possible to 
bring about closer cooperation with 
adult education organizations and ed- 
ucators of other countries and explore 
the possibility of establishing a World 
Adult Education Association. 

One of the difficulties involved in 
developing a world association is the 
fact that most countries do not have 
national associations representing the 
adult education organizations and pro- 
grams in their respective ecountries. 
Canada has an association comparable 
to the AFA. Great Britain has a Na- 
tional Institute which represents the 
three major facets of adult education 
in that country. In Switzerland a na- 
tional adult education association was 
established in 1951. Other countries 
have no comparable representative na- 
tional organizations although many 
west European countries have national 
organizations representing special 
groups or aspects of adult education, 
such as: workers’ education, folk 
schools, civic education, denomina- 
tional groups, etc. On an international 
scale the International Federation of 
Workers’ Educational Associations, 
operating since 1947, is the only body 
having adult education as its primary 
objective, but it is limited to workers’ 
education. The workers’ education or- 
ganizations of most west European 
countries, as well as the American La- 
bor Education Service and the Educa- 
tional Department of the CIO, in this 
country, are affiliated with it. 


In the past five years a number of 
international conferences and seminars 
on adult education have taken place 
at which the question of closer inter- 
national cooperation between adult 
educators and adult education organi- 
zations was repeatedly raised. The 
UNESCO Elsinore Conference in 
1949 stressed the importance and ne- 
cessity for international cooperation 
in adult education. At subsequent con- 
ferences and Seminars (Mondsee, Aus- 
tria — 1950; Marly-le-Roi, France — 
1952; Salzburg, Austria— 1952; La 
Breviere, France — 1952; Gardone, 
Italy — 1953) not only the desirability 
but methods and means of interna- 
tional cooperation were extensively 
discussed. 

Some concrete steps have already 
been taken by the participants in the 
Mondsee and subsequent seminars. At 
Marly-le-Roi the participants decided: 
to hold regular international seminars 
on adult education, to issue an inter- 
national bulletin called Cooperation, 
and to establish a network of interna- 
tional holiday centers for adult edu- 
cators and their families. The Salzburg 
and Gardone seminars resulted from 
this decision. The bulletin Coopera- 
tion has been appearing and for the 
summer of 1953 a network of interna- 
tional holiday centers for adult edu- 
cators was organized in Switzerland, 
Germany, Sweden, Belgium, Austria, 
Yugoslavia, and Italy. (Americans will 
be interested to note that weekly rates, 
including room and meals, averaged 
$12 to $15 per person at these holiday 
centers. ) 
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The resolution at the AFA’s 1952 
annual meeting came, therefore, at a 
time when adult educators in many 
countries were expressing similar sen- 
timents concerning the desirability of 
closer cooperation and the need for 
some regular and direct means of 
communication and international con- 
tact. 


Sampling Foreign Opinion 


To implement the East Lansing res- 
olution it was deemed essential to take 
a preliminary sounding of reactions 
abroad to the Association’s proposal. 
Toward this end a brief questionnaire 
was sent to a sampling of thirty adult 
educators in various countries outside 
the United States. 

The criteria used in selecting the 
sample were: leadership in the adult 
education movements or organizations 
in their countries; participation at one 
or more of the international adult ed- 
ucation conferences in the past five 
years (so as to insure some knowledge 
of the problems involved); representa- 
tiveness, so that the sampling would 
include small as well as large countries 
and countries with comparatively 
young adult education movements as 
well as those countries where adult 
education programs are older and 
more highly developed; representa- 


tiveness with regard to the different 
types and forms of adult education. 


The correspondents were advised 
of the AEA resolution and were re- 
quested to reply in sufficient time so 
that their views might be summarized 
for publication in this issue of ADULT 
EDUCATION. 

Replies were received in time for 
inclusion in this summary from 24 of 
the 30 educators addressed. The opin- 
ions expressed were largely personal 
and did not necessarily reflect the of- 
ficial views of the organizations with 
which those answering were associ- 
ated. 

The questions addressed to them 
were as follows: 

Do you think it desirable and im- 
portant that a World Adult Educa- 
tion Association be established in 
the near future? 

(Please indicate briefly why you 
think as you do.) 

In what ways might a World Associa- 
tion assist the development of adult 
education in your country? In what 
ways might adult education organi- 
zations in your country assist in the 
development of a World Associa- 
tion? 

What are the most important first 
steps which should be taken toward 
the establishment of a World Asso- 
ciation? 


DO YOU THINK IT DESIRABLE AND IMPORTANT THAT A WORLD 
ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION BE ESTABLISHED 
IN THE NEAR FUTURE? 


All the respondents agreed on the 
importance of closer international 
contact and regular channels of com- 
munication. There were differences of 
opinion, however, as to whether it is 
feasible or the time ripe to establish a 
world association in the “near future.” 

Fourteen of the 24 educators an- 
swered in the affirmative (although 


several had reservations which will be 
mentioned further on). Five advo- 
cated an international association of 
individual adult educators rather than 
a world association which they con- 
strued to mean a federation of national 
adult education associations. Three in- 
dicated that, while a world associa- 
tion might be established at a later 
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date, it was neither desirable nor feasi- 
ble in the immediate future. Two ad- 
vocated the establishment of regional 
associations first which could eventu- 
ally provide the basis for a world as- 
sociation. 


Those supporting the establishment 
of a world association in the near fu- 
ture gave a wide variety of reasons for 
the positions they had taken. The ones 
most frequently cited were that a 
world association could: 


@ contribute to the development of 
international understanding and the 
establishment of world peace; 


provide the opportunity and mech- 
anism for the solution of common 
problems; 

provide for a pooling and exchange 
of ideas, experience and informa- 
tion; 

develop opportunities for direct 
international contact among adult 
educators through meetings and 
correspondence, 

act in a consultative capacity to 
UNESCO, representing all phases 
of adult education; 

stimulate the development of na- 
tional associations in those countries 
where they do not exist; 

be of great assistance to the smaller 
countries and to those countries 
where adult education is just be- 
ginning. 


Unfortunately, space does not per- 
mit presentation of all the statements 
or even of a selected number in full. 
Representative excerpts from some of 
the statements follow: 


“Yes, because world-wide problems 
increase and it is impossible to solve 
them on a national level. Adult edu- 
cation has—compared with practical 
efforts in political and social life—an 
irreplaceable importance for the uni- 
fication of our Western world. We 
must be interested in the development 
of the spirit of truth and liberty and 
in the development of methods 
adapted to the great work we en- 


visage. We must try to cooperate in 
this sense.” 
Orro Zwicker, First Secretary 
Salzburger Volkshochschule 
Salzburg, Austria 


“A World Association for Adult 
Education is highly desirable because 
it is always fruitful to compare what 
has been experienced and achieved in 
various countries in the field of Adult 
I'ducation. Moreover, any  interna- 
tional contacts, by promoting mutual 
understanding, will certainly con- 
tribute to the establishing of World 
Peace.” 

F. Cuaruier, Director Services 
Educatifs de la Province de 
Liege, Liege, Belgium 


“T certainly feel that a World Adult 
I-ducation Association should be estab- 
lished in the near future. In the first 
place, only an_ international non- 
governmental organization can have 
consultative status with the United 
Nations or specialized agencies. It 
follows, therefore, that the world 
movement in the field of adult edu- 
cation can only be directly represent- 
ed if it has such an_ international 
organization as a World Adult Edu- 
cation Association. 

“Furthermore, the adult education 
movement has developed to such an 
extent in many countries that it has 
become highly desirable to have an 
international association where ideas, 
experience and specialized knowledge 
can be freely exchanged. 

“Finally, practically all important 
voluntary organizations have such an 
international body. It therefore ap- 
pears highly desirable that adult edu- 
cation should have an_ international 
organization which would permit 
organizations in this field to have 
direct contact) with other non- 
governmental agencies at the same 
level without the necessity of going 
through governmental agencies such 
as UNESCO.” 

EFucene Bussiere, Acting 
Director Department of Citi- 
zenship and Immigration 
Ottawa, Canada 
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“Canadian adult education has prof- 
ited from ideas from abroad in a 
number of respects, from the Danish 
folk high schools, from the British 
W.E.A. and tutorial work the 
British universities, and from about 
twenty years of regular contact with 
American leaders. This does suggest 
that more aid would be received if 
the channels were open and clear 
.. . The efforts already started by 
Grau, Rock, LaVeigle and their asso- 
ciates in western Europe provide us 
with an excellent starting point. 

“A World Association would prob- 
ably prove to be of decided advantage 
in dealing with UNESCO—both as 
an ally and friend of all UNESCO 
undertakings in adult education and as 
a constructive critic. Such criticism 
will surely be needed by an organiza- 
tion in which national governments 
play such a dominant role.” 

J. R. Kipp, Director Canadian 
Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, Toronto, Canada 


“The International Federation of 
Workers’ Educational Associations 
cannot be considered as the sole inter- 
national organization treating of the 
Education of Workmen, it shares this 
with all the syndicalist and corpora- 
tion movements ... A World Asso- 
ciation can help in creating associa- 
tions where there are none or stimu- 
late those that.exist.” 

Pierre Hortin, Federation 
Francaise des Maison des 
Jeunes et de la Culture 
Reims, France 


“Such an association will particularly 
be of great help to the small countries 
like mine, where adult education has 
just started.” 

Hetena 
Athens, Greece 


“In our country the value and im- 
portance of adult education has been 
underestimated ... A World Associa- 
tion will help correct this... It will 
also raise the status and prestige of 
adult educators ... it will help us to 
have friendships with adult educators 


the world over so that we will be 
better qualified to handle peace edu- 
cation and international affairs.” 


YAMAMURO 
Tokyo, Japan 


“It is particularly important to have 
an international organization because 
the main interest of UNESCO goes to 
fundamental education and not to 
adult education. Therefore it is up to 
the adult education organizations 
themselves to continue the work be- 
gun by UNESCO and to study what 
they can do to improve group rela- 
tionships, to fight against tensions and 
prejudice, to spread knowledge about 
international institutions.” 

Rene Grecorius 
Les Instituteurs Reunis 
Luxembourg 


“L think it is desirable and very im- 
portant that the various institutions 
concerned with Adult Education get 
to know each other, learn from and 
help each other. But the planet is 
divided and cultural and social diver- 
sities are so marked in the continents 
and countries of the western world 
that they can neither be abolished 
nor standardized. A World Associa- 
tion can therefore be established only 
as a free organization of free mem- 
bers and must avoid all attempts at 
centralization. 

“Seen from the Swiss angle the 
primary aim of a‘free association is to 
encourage its members to work in 
their own way and to help them 
develop their own particular individ- 
uality ... A World Association com- 
posed of national associations alone is 
exposed to political influences and 
cleavages. A practical solution would 
be to form sections comprising . . . 
[groupings and organizations accord- 
ing to their programs, objectives and 
structure ].” 

H. WEILENMANN, President 
Swiss Association for Adult 
Education, Zurich, Switzerland 


As mentioned above, several of the 


correspondents, although answering in 
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the affirmative, expressed some reser- 
vations. These concerned the danger 
of setting up what might become just 
another «paper organization, attempts 
at too great centralization, and dupli- 
cation of the work and efforts of ex- 
isting international organizations. The 
most pungently expressed fears were 
voiced by Dr. Riccardo Bauer, Presi- 
dent of the Unione Italiana della Cul- 
tura Populare: 


“Very often here in Europe I was 
compelled to take a stand against the 
multiplying of international associa- 
tions that usually plan to coordinate 
the work which is already carried out 
by other specialized groups in the 
field of their specialty. 

“Practically everything boils down 
to the creation of an office which 
«guarantees a certain salary to those 
who are connected with it and also 
gives the opportunity to those who 
participate to take occasionally a trip 
abroad. 

“Very often all this creates obstacles 
for the work of those who really 
work in the field of education, for 
they are not many and a great deal of 
work falls on them. The problem is 
_not so much to coordinate as to work 
actually in the field of education 
without being distracted by  spec- 
tacular exhibitions that contribute 
little to the cause we are serving. 


would like therefore to re- 
ply in the affirmative ... but I should 
like to have your assurance that there 
isn’t the danger of creating duplica- 
tions of already existing institutions.” 


For an International Association 
of Adult Educators 


As previously noted, five of the re- 
spondents espoused an international 
association of individual adult edu- 
cators rather than a world association 
of national associations. They paid 
tribute to the efforts of UNESCO; 
suggested that the aid of UNESCO 
be sought in any steps that were to 


be taken; but felt that a non-gov- 
ernmental, international association of 
adult educators could fill strongly felt 
needs not presently being met by 
UNESCO, and being met to only a 
limited degree and for a specialized 
group by the International Federation 
of Workers’ Educational Associations. 


The views expressed by this group 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 


@ Although UNESCO provides some 

degree of international contact it 
is an official, governmental organi- 
zation, the creation of national 
governments. It depends on the 
decisions of member governments. 
It is unwieldy and its actions are 
therefore necessarily slow, 
It is not possible to develop a 
world association which would be 
an association of national associa- 
tions because most countries no not 
have representative, national adult 
education associations. 


@In many countries, on the other 
hand, there are national associa- 
tions of special interest groups 
which as yet have no common ties. 
In some instances they are in 
serious disagreement. Conflict over 
national representation in an inter- 
national body would only tend to 
hinder national cooperation. 


An association of associations is 
likely to be cumbersome and 
bureaucratic and merely provide 
officials the opportunity to attend 
international conferences on occa- 
s10n. 


An association of national organiza- 
tions tends to give rise to political 
maneuvering and partisan pressures. 


An association of individuals would 
be more desirable because it would 
involve people personally and 
directly. 

It would be more responsive and 
flexible. 

In an association of individual edu- 
cators communication would be 
direct and would not have to go 
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through governmental and organi- 
zational machinery. 


A federation of associations is 
necessarily anonymous. In an asso- 
ciation of individuals warm, per- 
sonal relationships are developed 
and greater participation by mem- 
bers is secured. 

The international seminars held 
after Mondsee, the publication of 
Cooperation, the establishment of 
the “NET” of international holi- 
day centers for adult educators, are 
a reflection of what can be ac- 
complished after personal contacts 
among adult educators have been 
established. An international asso- 
ciation of adult educators could 
expand these, as well as new ideas 
and activities, throughout the 
world. 


Dr. H. Grau of Linz, Austria, who 


is well founded and backed. There- 
fore I am for an international move- 
ment more or less formally organized 
—of individual leading adult edu- 
cators, not for an international organ- 
ization of national organizations which 
do not even exist in many countries.” 


Ross D. Waller, director of the 
Extra-Mural Department of Man- 
chester University, England, does not 
feel entirely clear in -his own mind 
that there is a real need for an Associ- 
ation, but believes that perhaps an as- 
sociation of individual persons might 
serve a useful function: 

“The operation of big organizations 
like UNESCO leaves the little people 
very much out in the cold, except of 
course insofar as they may be af- 
fected by any specific project. But 
then UNESCO projects are usually 
concerned with fundamental educa- 


has accepted organizational responsi- 
bility for the NET, and who supports 
the idea of an association of individ- 
uals, writes in part: 

“We live in a world of strong 
social and international tensions. As 
adults are responsible for these ten- 
sions, adult education must feel 
obliged to help to mitigate and over- 
come them. If we want to work for 
peace we must create a_ peaceful 
atmosphere within our own move- 
ment, Le., we must cooperate and 
help each other. We must be able to 
speak to friends at the other end of 
the line, not to some impersonal 
agency. The conviction that we are 
not alone in our country, with our 
difficulties and troubles, that our 
success is a contribution to the work 
of our friends in the whole world 
will drive adult education forward, 
no matter where this or that activity 
takes place . . 

“Workers? Education has already 
its own international organization, the 
International Federation of Workers’ 
Educational Associations. There will 


tion, and that is not what most of us 
mean by adult education. | am in- 
clined to believe that an association 
of individual persons might usefully 
be formed. An association of organi- 
zations would be clumsy and unlikely 
to achieve anything more than ex- 
pensive conferences regularly 
tended by official persons, and grad- 
ually acquiring the illusion of being 
able to regulate the adult education 
of the whole world. An association 
of individuals who are personally in- 
volved and committed, and conse- 
guently willing to pay their own 
subscription, might be useful, though 
how it would work and what it 
would do is a matter for long and 
careful consideration. I suppose such, 
an association would have regional 
groupings with a good deal of inter- 
relation within the groups, and as 
much inter-relation between the re- 
gions as possible.” 


For a Regional Approach 


Dr. Johannes Novrup of Denmark 


be difficulties for the establishment 29d Heinrich Trumpi of Switzerland 
of a new organization of organizations, do not think it wise, in view of the 
especially as the workers’ movement _ present stage of development of adult 
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education in many countries, to estab- 
lish a World Association for Adult 
Education. They feel that before a 
world association is attempted there 
should be some unity of ideas and pro- 
cedures as well as close contacts and 
more intimate personal relationships 
between the adult educators of the 
world. They advocate that regional 
associations be the area of concentra- 
tion for the present. Trumpi points 
out that the European Circle of for- 
mer UNESCO Seminar participants 
has already laid the basis for a west 
European regional association. He be- 
lieves that after comparable regional 
and continental associations in other 
parts of the world are established, the 
question of a comprehensive world- 
wide organization would become the 
order of the day. 

Novrup, similarly, cites the intimate 
contacts which have been established 
among Scandinavian adult educators 
and the recent steps to extend these 
contacts and mutual cooperation to 
the continent. Therein lies the basis 
for a regional association. He advo- 
cates that this pattern be pursued in 
other regions, after which a federation 
of regional associations might be es- 
tablished. 


Concludes Dr. Novrup: “This con- 
ception of mine does not necessarily 
mean that I shall consider any form 
of a World Association as undesirable. 
Much will depend upon the person- 
alities who are willing to devote them- 
selves to the task and upon [its aims 
and objectives]. But abstractly speak- 
ing, | am in favor of a regional ap- 
proach instead of a world approach.” 


Against a World Association 
in the "Near Future" 
Strongest opposition to the estab- 


lishment of a World Adult Education 
Association in the immediate future 


was voiced by FE. M. Hutchinson, 
secretary of the National Institute 
of Adult Education (England and 
Wales), and E. M. Higgins, assistant 
director of Tutorial Classes at the 
University of Sydney, Australia. 

Both educators supported the idea 
of pooling ideas and experiences and 
of establighing closer international 
contacts, ut questioned whether the 
time was ripe for a World Association 
in view of the non-existence of na- 
tional associations in many countries, 
the very great differences in the inter- 
pretations placed on the term “adult 
education” not only in different coun- 
tries but within countries. The fear 
was expressed that the premature for- 
mation of a World Association 
“would only transfer to a wider stage 
the unresolved conflicts about pur- 
poses and methods which are apparent 
in more limited areas.” 


Exception was taken to the timing 
of our efforts rather than to the pro- 
posal of a World Association as such. 
Hutchinson believes that the creation 
of a world association should take 
place over a comparatively lengthy 
period, from perhaps seven to 10 
vears. 

“We should lead up to it,” he 
writes, “by increased contact, per- 
sonally and by correspondence at 
three levels: 

“(a) Purely personally....... 


“(b) Through organizations having 
specific common aims and/or 
forms... . 


“(c) Between national grouping or- 
ganizations such as the American 
and Canadian Associations and 
the National Institute in Eng- 
land. I feel that such organiza- 
tions have a particular function 
to fulfill in facilitating and pub- 
licising contacts at the (a) and 
(b) levels above, but in order to 
do this it is certainly important 
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that their leading personnel 
should have opportunities of 
personal meeting. This may 
often most conveniently be done 
by their presence at conferences 
or seminars convened to repre- 
sent particular group interests. 
I think that many of the con- 
tributing agencies in adult edu- 
cation who already have inter- 
national affiliations are  con- 
cerned lest those whom they 
would regard as less well-im- 
formed should appear to usurp 


their own special function. A 
useful basis for a UNESCO- 
sponsored meeting in the fairly 
near future would be to invite 
representatives of international 
organizations in the adult edu- 
cation field to confer with repre- 
sentatives of national correlating 
bodies and with the few people 
who are pretty clearly identified 
as attempting to develop new 
lines of international contact, 
eg., the European Folk high 
school meeting and the Net.” 


IN WHAT WAYS MIGHT A WORLD ASSOCIATION ASSIST THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF ADULT EDUCATION IN YOUR COUNTRY? 


All but one or two of the respond- 
ents felt that a World Association 
could contribute considerably to the 
development of adult education in 
their countries. A number pointed out 
that international cooperation auto- 
matically strengthens the position of 
the national adult education move- 
ments; that a World Association 
would lend intellectual and moral 
support and would increase the ef- 
fectiveness of adult education as well 
as the status of adult educators. They 
were of the opinion that a World As- 
sociation would particularly encour- 
age the development and expansion of 
adult education in the smaller coun- 
tries and those where few beginnings 
have thus far been made. 


They also pointed out that a W orld 
Association could: 


@ Develop an international exchange 
of documented experiences, pub- 
lished materials, methods and tech- 
niques. 

Provide opportunities, through in- 
ternational regional confer- 
ences and seminars, for personal 
contact and exchange of personal 
experiences. 

Sponsor the international exchange 
of adult educators. 


@ Organize international holiday cen- 
ters for adult educators, compar- 
able to the NET, in other parts of 
the world. 

Provide for participation in com- 
mon actions and programs with 
other countries. 

Help develop greater cooperation 
within countries and stimulate the 
establishment national associa- 
tigns in those countries where they 
dO not exist. 


Organize international study tours. 


Stimulate efforts toward interna- 


tional understanding. 


Most of these suggestions were re- 
peated by one-half to two-thirds of 
those answering. There were also, of 
course, a number of individual sugges- 
tions which were not repeated by any 
of the others. One adult educator, for 
example, proposed that a World Asso- 
ciation could be helpful to the adult 
education movement in his country if 
it were to publish cheap editions of 
great classics of all countries in differ- 
ent languages. 


A. Mazzella de Bevilacqua of Uru- 
guay suggested that a World Associa- 
tion could be particularly helpful to 
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that country by making available 
materials and publications especially 
written for labor union members and 
by stimulating interest among union 
leaders in workers’ education. 

A British correspondent, on the 
other hand, wrote: “I don’t think a 
World Association could do much to 


assist the development of adult educa- 
tion in Great Britain—there are per- 
haps only too many of us assisting it 
already. An Association might, how- 
ever, facilitate movement of adult 
education personnel, and in that Great 
Britain would benefit together with 
other countries.” 


IN WHAT WAYS MIGHT ADULT EDUCATION ORGANIZATIONS IN 
YOUR COUNTRY ASSIST IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF A 
WORLD ASSOCIATION? 


Adult educators from countries hay- 
ing considerable experience in adult 
education reported, in answer to this 
question, that they could contribute to 
a World Association and to other 
countries from their vears of experi- 
ence and experimentation with various 
forms of adult education and its meth- 
ods and techniques. They also indi- 
cated that they could provide mate- 
rials and experienced leaders as con- 
sultants where needed. 


The countries with less experience 
offered their complete cooperation 
within the limits of their experience 
and material means. A number thought 
that their countries could make spe- 
cial contributions because of unique 
circumstances or experience. The 
Austrians felt they could contrib- 
ute of their “conciliatory mentality” 
and ability to cultivate international 
relations. Dr. Edward Seifert of Aus- 
tria referred to the present Austrian 
situation—occupied by four foreign 


forces, bordered by the Eastern and 
Western World—as influencing Aus- 
trians to see problems with more 
awareness and as increasing their tra- 
ditional capacity to act as a “balanc- 
ing, conciliating element,” and to eval- 
uate “other people without respect to 
race and social class, but respecting 
essential human rights and liberties.” 


Similarly, the Swiss educators felt 
they could make a considerable con- 
tribution to countries still struggling 
with minority problems, from their 
experience with a population speaking 
four languages, professing different 
creeds, separated by mountains, yet 
maintaining a full and active democ- 
racy in which minority problems and 
discrimination are unknown or insig- 
nificant. Dr. Karl Fehr, vice-president 
of the Association of Swiss Folk 
high schools, further suggested that 
they could put at the disposition of an 
international association their own 
center of information. 


WHAT ARE THE MOST IMPORTANT FIRST STEPS WHICH SHOULD BE 
TAKEN TOWARD THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A WORLD ASSOCIATION? 


Nineteen of the 24 persons answer- 
ing offered concrete suggestions as to 
the first step to be taken toward the 
establishment of a World Association. 


Inasmuch as most of the first step sug- 
gestions involved an_ international 
meeting of one kind or another, the 
implication in most of the responses 
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was that further steps would hinge on 
the decisions made and actions pro- 
posed at an international conference. 


@ Twelve proposed an international 

meeting of leading adult educators 
from all countries interested in the 
project. 
Two recommended an international 
meeting of the leaders of the var- 
ious national movements together 
with the leaders of international 
and regional organizations. 


‘Two suggested that regional meet- 
ings to discuss the establishment of 
regional associations be held first 


and that once these* were formed 
and operating a World Association 
might be created. 


Two felt that contacts among 
leading adult educators from dif- 
ferent countries ought first to be 
developed personally and through 
correspondence over a_ period of 
years. 


One recommended that the first 
step be the promulgation of a few 
fundamental ideas for widespread 
discussion. If the result of these 
discussions were favorable, UN- 
ESCO might then summon a repre- 
sentative international conference. 


In the following article the chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations of the Adult Education Association of the U. S. A. 
presents his views on the need for an international association and the 
steps that might lead to its formation. 


An International Association for Adult Education: 


A Proposal 


Abbott Kaplan 


ouR YEARS have elapsed since the 
international adult education con- 
ference called by UNESCO met at 
Elsinore, Denmark. It was the largest 
and most representative international 
meeting on adult education ever held. 
One hundred and six delegates repre- 
senting 27 countries and 21 interna- 
tional organizations participated in the 
discussions. The Conference worked 
out a program for permanent contacts 
and exchanges between adult educa- 
tors. The most important recommen- 
dations embodied in the program 
were: “to send missions from countries 
where adult education is more highly 
developed to those less advanced; to 
organize visits, international summer 
schools; study tours; to arrange inter- 
national seminars on vital and urgent 


problems; to speed up exchange of in- 
formation.” 

The Conference was convinced that 
an effective world-wide adult educa- 
tion movement had to be developed if 
the aims of UNESCO and of the Con- 
ference were to be achieved. It be- 
lieved, however, that it was premature 
at that time to recommend the estab- 
lishment of a permanent world organ- 
ization for adult education. 

Since the Elsinore Conference, a 
number of recommendations have 
been implemented, but to a degree 
necessarily limited by the means avail- 
able to UNESCO. Their influence, 
however, has been wider than the 
initial efforts alone. The personal 
contacts established through the 
UNESCO Seminars were found to be 
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so worthwhile that the participants 
continued to meet on their own initia- 
tive, drew in other adult educators, 
and launched a number of cooperative 
efforts including an adult education 
bulletin and a network of international 
holiday centers for adult educators. 
The success of these limited efforts 
has stimulated the desire for a broad- 
ening of international contact among 
adult educators and demonstrated the 
potentialities of cooperative activities 
and increased international contact. 
The discussions and resolution favor- 
ing an international adult education 
organization at the 1952 Annual Meet- 
ing of the Adult Education Associa- 
tion reflect the realization by adult 
educators in this country of the neces- 
sity for closer contact with their col- 
leagues in other countries. The results 
of the AEA poll of adult educators 
abroad, as well as the developments 
discussed above, indicate that adult 
educators in many parts of the world 
believe the time is now ripe for con- 


crete steps to be taken toward an in- 
ternational association. 


Aside from the developments within 
the adult education movement itself, 
recent events on the international 
scene suggest the peculiar appropriate- 
ness of measures toward an interna- 
tional organization at this time. One 
of the commissions at Elsinore stated 
that “adult education must aim at de- 
veloping a spirit of tolerance; it should 
try to reconcile differences—such as 
those between Eastern and Western 
Europe—by an objective approach to 
world problems; it must strive for un- 


derstanding between peoples, and not — 


simply between governments.” 


The four years since Elsinore have 
not been notable for the development 
of “a spirit of tolerance” nor of rec- 
onciliation of differences between East 
and West. The war in Korea is now 
over. The opportunity for a lessening 


of tensions between East and West is 
greater now than it has been for a 
long time. On the other hand, the po- 
tentialities for increased misunder- 
standing among the countries of the 
West seem, at this writing, to have 
grown. 

If ever a time were propitious—and 
events cried for understanding be- 
tween peoples—it is the present. We 
have been through a period of pro- 
gressively declining international rela- 
tionships. When almost on the thresh- 
old of the final cataclysm we are now 
presented with a last chance. Shall we 
seize it and build international under- 
standing? Or shall we, as in the past, 
abandon the field to the “statesmen”? 


Some may feel that the potential ef- 
fectiveness and influence of adult edu- 
cators, and any international organiza- 
tion they may form, is exaggerated 
here. Unquestionably in the short run, 
the politicians make the decisions. 
Over the longer pull, however, the po- 
tential impact of adult educators is far 
greater than we ourselves have been 
willing to recognize. This impact will 
not be realized to its fullest, however, 
unless and until we overcome our cau- 
tion and self-depreciation and begin to 
think of international organization and 
cooperation in less traditional and or- 
thodox terms. Perhaps it is even no 
longer a question of whether the time 
is ripe but whether it is too late and 
we've muffed the ball. Let us hope 
this is not the case. 


Some Objections and Difficulties 
Objections have been raised in vari- 
ous quarters to the establishment of a 
world adult education association at 
this time because: very few countries 
have national adult education bodies; 
in a number of countries the obstacles 
to the foundation of a national feder- 
ation are considerable; there are sharp 
differences of opinion and interpreta- 
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tion as to the definition and scope of 
adult education; the distinction inter- 
nationally between “workers’ educa- 
tion” and other forms of adult educa- 
tion has not been sufficiently clarified; 
a new association may merely dupli- 
cate the efforts of the International 
Association of Workers’ Educational 
Associations which is already well es- 
tablished. 

Obviously, these difficulties cannot 
be lightly dismissed. On the other 
hand, they should not be exaggerated 
or permitted to paralyze all efforts 
at closer international cooperation in 
the field. Furthermore, should not 
these obstacles be examined in the 
light of the objectives of a proposed 
international association? 


Implicit in several of the objections 
raised to the establishment, at this 
time, of a world association are two 
assumptions which may be questioned. 
The first is that a world association 
must necessarily be a federation of 
national bodies, and the second is that 
these bodies must be representative of 
all or most of the adult education or- 
ganizations in their respective coun- 
tries. Now these assumptions may be 
valid for a theoretical conception of 
an ideal structure for an international 
organization. They might also be es- 
sential or desirable for an international 
association which assumes direction 
over its affiliates or coordinates their 
activities or makes decisions binding 
its constituent members or establishes 
a creed, a program, an ideology or a 
methodology which all must accept. 
Such legislative bodies, whether of 
government or voluntary organiza- 
tions, must have a well established 
hierarchy of representative levels. But 
is that the kind of organization we 
would want even if most countries 
had representative national associa- 
tions? In actual fact few international 
federations are permitted such broad 


powers. Structurally, some have rep- 
resentation from more than one na- 
tional organization in a single country 
(the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, for example). At 
the same time there are international 
associations which include organiza- 
tional representation from countries 
(not limited to a single organization 
from each country) as well as indi- 
vidual memberships (for example, the 
International Conference of Social 


Work). 


A Movement, Not a Legislative Body 


Perhaps we would do better, as Dr. 
Grau of Austria has suggested, to 
think in terms of a movement rather 
than of a rigid, formal organization. 
Its funetion would be to act as a cata- 
lyst, to stimulate the growth and de- 
velopment of adult education and in- 
ternational understanding in all parts 
of the world; to give adult educators 
in all countries a sense of a common 
cause; to improve their competence 
through exchange of information, ex- 
periences, and methods, and, perhaps 
most of all, to communicate a vibrant 
faith and confidence in the educabil- 
ity of man and the possibility, through 
education, of social progress and im- 
provement for all peoples. 


Such an association would not be a 
legislative body nor a political organi- 
zation. It would not direct or coordi- 
nate. Its structure might well be pat- 
terned after our own Adult Education 
Association which has a base of indi- 
vidual memberships as well as a coun- 
cil of national organizations represent- 
ing the many national organizations in 
this country having specialized educa- 
tiongl interests and programs. | am 
aware of few national associations in 
this country which are as democrat- 
ically conducted and as responsive to 
its membership as the AEA. There 
are no insuperable obstacles to prevent 
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an international association from being 
as democratic and responsive. 


In view of the different stages of 
development of adult education in va- 
rious countries, the AEA pattern 
would appear to be peculiarly well 
- suited. According to this pattern an 
international adult education associa- 
tion would have memberships of indi- 
vidual adult educators and a council 
or committee of associations, which 
might include national organizations, 
international bodies with interests in 
special areas of adult education, and 
regional groupings. The planning 
board of the association could consist 
of representatives of the individual 


members as well as of the organiza- 


tional affiliates. 

This of course is a general proposal. 
A blueprint for an international asso- 
ciation cannot be drawn by a single 
individual. No doubt there are diffi- 
culties and weaknesses in the proposed 
pattern. But it offers flexibility and 
can most readily meet the national va- 
riations in organization and develop- 
ment. 


Recommendations to AEA 


This is being written before the 
“meeting of experts” on adult educa- 
tion called by UNESCO for August 
8-15 has taken place. The draft agenda 
for that meeting has as its second 
item: “Is it desirable or practicable to 
set up either an international feder- 
ation of adult education bodies, or any 


similar organization?” Perhaps that 


meeting has already recommended ac- 
tion concerning the establishment of 
an international association. Whatever 
recommendations have been made at 
that meeting should, of course, be 
taken under consideration. At this 
time, however, | would strongly rec- 
ommend that the Adult Education As- 
sociation of the United States con- 
sider the desirability of taking the fol- 
lowing actions: 

1. Draw up a statement of a few 
fundamental ideas for widespread dis- 
cussion (as suggested by Ross D. 
Waller of Great Britain), as well as a 
proposal describing a general pattern 
or structure for an international asso- 
ciation, and submit these for discus- 
sion and comment to leading educa- 
tors, to national and international asso- 
ciations concerned with adult educa- 
tion. 

2. If widespread support for these 
ideas is manifested, recommend to 
UNESCO the calling of a broad rep- 
resentative international conference, 
by 1955 at the latest, to establish an 
international association. 

3. Recormmend to UNESCO that a 
small committee meet during 1954 to 
prepare the materials, agenda, alterna- 
tive structural patterns, suggested 
functions and objectives, for consid- 
eration by the 1955 Conference. 

Finally, we might consider, as an 
accurate description of the kind of 
world organization here outlined, pro- 
posing as a name “The International 
Association for Adult Education.” , 


future. 


‘We had hoped to present in this issue an overview of the career (1929-1939) 
of the former World Association for Adult Education, prepared by E. M. 
Hutchinson, secretary of the National Institute of Adult Education (England 
and Wales). Unfortunately, illness prevented Mr. Hutchinson from preparing 
the article in time for this issue. We hope to be able to present it in the near 
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Why a World Association for Adult Education when we have 
UNESCO? This is, indeed, an important question. The following article 
by Eugene Bussiere, formerly in charge of UNESCO's work in adult 
education, points both to the positive accomplishments of UNESCO in 
this field and to some reasons why it may not be a suitable long-range 
substitute for an international non-governmental organization. 


UNESCO and Adult Education 


Eugene Bussiere 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Ottawa, Canada 


NESCO, of all the specialized 

agencies of United Nations, has 
the most direct contact with adult 
education. Its aims are to promote a 
better knowledge and understanding 
amongst nations; to give a vigorous 
impulse to popular education, more 
particularly in under-developed areas; 
and to contribute to the maintenance 
of peace by facilitating closer co-oper- 
ation between nations through educa- 
tion, science, and culture. 

In order to carry out these aims, 
UNESCO has established a Basic Pro- 
gram which outlines the fundamental 
objectives and lists the activities that 
are to be carried on from year to year. 
These objectives and activities are re- 
defined in terms of concrete projects 
every two years at the General Con- 
ference composed of representatives 
of member states. 

For practical purposes UNESCO 
has arranged its main activities accord- 
ing to subjects which correspond to 
its various departments, namely: edu- 
cation, natural sciences, social sciences, 
information (mass media of commu- 
nication ), and cultural activities (arts, 
libraries, museums). Many projects of 
the departments involve joint action 
with other departments or at least a 
certain measure of co-ordination. Most 
programs are designed for adult edu- 


cation leaders as well as for special- 
ists. 

A thought which permeates the en- 
tire program of UNESCO is that edu- 
cation, science and culture must be 
made accessible to entire populations. 
This responsibility lies directly with 
member states, but UNESCO facili- 
tates action through information serv- 
ices, international conferences, meet- 
ings of experts, seminars, expert mis- 


sions, and scholarships. The import- 


ance of such assistance becomes evi- 
dent when one recalls that many coun- 
tries have not vet established a regular 
system of primary education, that half 
of the world’s population is illiterate, 
and that informal education has 
scarcely developed except in Scandi- 
navian and Anglo-Saxon countries. As 
long as the masses are ignorant of their 
responsibilities and privileges, as long 
as the question of peace or war may 
be decided without consulting these 
masses, world stability will be threat- 
ened. This explains the major concern 
of UNESCO in furthering educational 
development amongst illiterate popu- 
lations and in raising cultural stand- 
ards. UNESCO desires that its pro- 
gram should become a living reality, 
not only for a relatively limited num- 
ber of intellectuals, but for the rank 
and file as well. 
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Development of the Adult 
Education Program 


The adult education program of 
UNESCO was started by the Second 
Session of the General Conference 
held in Mexico at the end of 1947. 
The Director-General was instructed 
to gather and disseminate information 
on adult education, and whenever suf- 
ficient information became available, 
to call an international conference of 
leaders and workers in this field. 


This directive was followed by two 
major projects—a world survey of ex- 
isting organizations, resulting in the 
publication of an International Direc- 
tory of Adult Education, and an In- 
ternational Conference on Adult Edu- 
cation at Elsinore, Denmark, in June, 
1949. The Conference brought to- 
gether 106 delegates representing 27 
countries and 21 international non- 
governmental organizations. The main 
purposes of the Conference were to 
discuss the most fundamental and ur- 
gent problems which required inter- 
national co-operation for their solu- 
tion, and to study ways and means 
whereby such co-operation could best 
be secured. The specific contributions 
that could be made by adult education 
in the development of better interna- 
tional understanding were emphasized, 
concrete suggestions and recommen- 
dations were made, and the advisabil- 
ity of an international machinery was 
discussed with a view to developing 
an “effective world-wide adult edu- 
cation movement.” It was felt, how- 
ever, “that at this time it would be 
premature for the Conference to rec- 
ommend the establishment of a per- 
manent world organization for adult 
education,” and it was recognized 
“that any such machinery should at 
this time function through, and use 
the facilities of, UNESCO.” The Con- 
ference therefore recommended that 


UNESCO should set up a consulta- 
tive committee to act in an advisory 
capacity in the development of its 
adult education program. 

Such a committee was established 
in the same year and the annual Adult 
Education Program of UNESCO was 
planned in consultation with it. In 
1950 an International Seminar on the 
Methods and Techniques of Adult 
F.ducation was held at Mondsee, Aus- 
tria, with 51 participants from 21 
countries taking part. This Seminar 
was followed in 1952 by two other 
seminars that were organized to fol- 


low up its work and to evaluate its 


results. One was held at Marly-le-Roi, 
near Paris, on the initiative of the 
French National Commission for 


UNESCO. The other, at Salzburg, 
Austria, was convened by the Aus- 
trian Association of Peoples’ Univer- 
sities in co-operation with similar or- 
ganizations in Germany, Italy, and 
Switzerland. At these two Seminars, 


one of the main problems again raised 
by the participants was the establish- 
ment of some machinery to facilitate 
closer contacts between adult educa- 
tors of different countries, and to pro- 
vide more adequate information on 
programs, projects, and ideas devel- 
oped in those countries. 

As a result of a recommendation 
arising out of the Mondsee Seminar 
and as a logical development in its 
Adult Education Program, UNESCO 
was planning, in the course of 1951, 
to establish an International Centre of 
Adult Education. However, it became 
imperative at that time to achieve a 
greater concentration of program. It 
was decided, therefore, to convert the 
Adult Education Program into a 
Workers’ Education Program, and the 
International Centre into a Workers’ 
Fducation Centre. The Centre was 
opened in June, 1952, at Chateau de la 
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Breviere, near Paris, for the three 
summer months. 

Despite these events, the last session 
of the General Conference held in 
Paris last year decided to restore the 
Adult Education Program with a cer- 
tain degree of emphasis on workers’ 
education. 


UNESCO's Fundamental Education 


Program 


Closely associated with the Adult 
Education Program is that of funda- 
mental education which aims at pro- 
viding the people in areas where illit- 
eracy predominates with a minimum 
of general, technical, or vocational ed- 
ucation, so that they may improve 
their own position and progressively 
assume their responsibilities as free 
citizens. The most important results 
thus far achieved have undoubtedly 
been to arouse world-wide interest in 
this problem, and to assist the member 
states whose responsibility is to deal 
with this difficult task. 

Fundamental education, however, is 
much more than a fight against illit- 
eracy. There is a constant danger that 
member states and even UNESCO it- 
self will follow the easiest and most 
spectacular way, which is to concen- 
trate on teaching the illiterate to read 
and write. One is prompted to ask the 
following questions: “Read and write 
what? And for what?” The Director- 
General of UNESCO was aware of 
this aspect of the problem when he 
wrote in his report of 1952: “Funda- 
mental Education attacks the effects 
of the evil, not the root.” 


Fundamental education is en- 
tirely new field for those countries 
which have never developed even a 
general system of primary education. 
Furthermore, the notion of self-help 
which is implied in fundamental edu- 
cation may require in many instances 
basic changes i in the economic and so- 


cial structure of the countries con- 
cerned. 

Studies on the various techniques 
used to teach reading and writing to 
illiterate adults and on the use of 
mass media for teaching purposes will 
not have maximum value until equal 
emphasis and importance are given to 
the content used in any fundamental 
education program. 


UNESCO has assisted in three main 
ways ini the development of funda- 
mental education. It established in 
Mexico, in 1951, with the co-operation 
of the Organization of American 
States, a Regional Training Centre of 
Fundamental Education for the bene- 
fit of all Latin American countries. A 
similar centre was set up in Egypt in 
1952 to serve the Arab countries. In 
addition, various projects for the es- 
tablishment of such centres at the na- 
tional level has been given assistance. 

UNESCO has provided further aid 
through selecting from among the 
fundamental education projects spon- 
sored by member states, those which 
appear most useful to all. It has then 
acted as a clearing-house of informa- 
tion concerning these projects for the 
benefit of member states. It has also 
provided some experts and materials. _ 

Finally, UNESCO has given con- 
siderable aid through expert missions 
sent at the request of member states. 
The Technical Assistance Program 
has given new impetus in this direc- 
tion while fellowships are also pro- 
vided so that educators may study and 
travel in countries that are weil ad- 
vanced in the development of adult. 
and fundamental education. 


Some Other UNESCO Programs 


Besides this specific program of 


popular education, there are many 
projects undertaken by other 
UNESCO departments which are of 
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immediate interest to adult educators. 
This article will permit mention of 
only a few. In the field of the social 
sciences UNESCO maintains close re- 


lations wtih many competent interna- 


tional organizations such as the Inter- 
national Conference of Social Sciences, 
the International Association of Soci- 
ology, and the Union of Scientific 
Study on Population. It publishes a 
social science bulletin, ensures the 
constant flow of information through 
its channels, and undertakes: or en- 
courages research on various contem- 
porary social problems such as group 
tensions, the social impact of indus- 
trialization, the cultural aspects of 
population problems, racial discrim- 
ination, and the integration of ethnic 
groups. These are problems which are 
basic to any adult educator in search 
of “content.” 


In the Department of Cultural Ac- 
tivities, UNESCO has werked mainly 
through international organizations 
and has helped to aiitel some of 
them, including the International The- 
atre Institute, the International Coun- 
cil of Museums, and the International 
Council of Music. It has recently un- 
dertaken a study on the present eco- 
nomic, social and cultural develop- 
ment of the various countries of 
America. It is preparing, as well, a 
popular edition of the History of Hu- 
manity for use in adult education and 
international citizenship education. It 
is also concerned with the protection 
of works of art, modern museum tech- 
niques, the international exchange of 
art exhibits, the diffusion of recorded 
contemporary and folk music, and the 
preparation of catalogs of art repro- 
ductions and recorded music. 


The Information Department is par- 
ticularly concerned with the free flow 
of ideas and education materials be- 
tween countries, the improvement of 
information techniques through press, 


film, and radio, and their use for adult 
and fundamental education. 


The Need for Non-Governmental 
Organization 


Never in history has there been 
such a systematic and concerted effort 
to develop education throughout the 
world as that undertaken by this spe- 
cialized agency of the United Nations 
together with its 60 member states, 
about 100 international non-govern- 
mental organizations, and individual 
experts drawn from all over the 
world. However, much remains to be 
done if the vital forces of the com- 
munity—where the actual educational 
job is done—are to be mobilized in 
order that adult and fundamental edu- 
cation may be brought to the common 
man. 

This task, of course, rests primarily 
with voluntary organizations since 
adult education is essentially a volun- 
tary effort. There must be no compul- 
sion whatsoever on the part of gov- 
ernment agencies, which in a democ- 
racy can only stimulate and assist in 
the development of such education. 
The Elsinore Conference emphasized 
this point very strongly as did the for- 
mer Director-General of _ UNESCO 
on many occasions. UNESCO's Sec- 
retariat can gather, analyze and dis- 
seminate documentation, suggest proj- 
ects, send missions of experts, in short, 
“select and distribute seeds.” But the 
task of sowing and cultivating still re- 
mains. UNESCO is not competent to 
undertake this task since the “fields” 
do not belong to it. The responsibility 
must rest with the member states and 
voluntary organizations. 

The fact that UNESCO is an inter- 
governmental agency imposes upon it 
the normal limitations of any govern- 
ment in the field of adult education. In 
order to ensure a closer liaison with 
voluntary organizations, and a follow- 
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up of activities such as seminars, con- 
ferences, and meetings of experts, 
most member states have established a 
National Commission with which 
UNESCO deals. These Commissions 
normally consist of experts in the va- 
rious fields of activity which concern 
UNESCO, and qualified representa- 
tives of voluntary organizations, edu- 
tional, scientific, and cultural institu- 
tions which have direct contact with 
individuals and groups within the 
country. The work of UNESCO de- 
pends for its success upon the active 
co-operation of such individuals and 
groups and on a certain co-ordination 
at the national level. It would be ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible, for 
UNESCO to reach directly each 
group or institution in the various 
countries if they remained isolated. 
Furthermore, co-ordination at the na- 
tional level would be of considerable 
assistance to the national adult educa- 
tion movements themselves. 


It is doubtful, however, that such 
co-ordination can be achieved by, or 
through, government action. At the 
international level, the effectiveness, 
speed and flexibility of any action is 
lessened if it is undertaken through 
government channels. On the other 
hand, there are functions that cannot 
be accomplished by non-governmental 
organizations working alone. That is 
why some 100 international non-gov- 


ernmental organizations have been 
granted a consultative status with 
UNESCO. These include such organi- 
zations as the International Federation 
of Workers’ Educational Associations, 
the Associated Country Women of 
the World, the International Commis- 
sion of Folk Arts and Folklore, the In- 
ternational Council of Women, the 
International Youth Hostel Federa- 
tion, and the World Federation of 
United Nations Associations. Such or- 
ganizations have direct access to na- 
tional branches within their respective 
countries, which therefore can be rep- 
resented directly at the international 
level. They may also participate in in- 
ternational gatherings and study con- 
troversial problems which should be 
tackled by private citizens of different 
countries in an atmosphere of freedom 
if deep-rooted differences of opinion, 
ideas, and attitudes are to be under- 
stood and accepted by all. 


In concluding this summary descrip- 
tion of UNESCO's adult education 
activities, the writer wishes to express 
his personal belief that the need for 
organizing an international association 
for adult education is becoming in- 
creasingly apparent. It is his hope that 
this account of activities in) which 
UNESCO has been instrumental may 
lend encouragement to those working 
toward the establishment of such an 
association. 


Give the United 
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‘.-and Knowledge Shall Be Increased 


Cyril O. Houle 


Professor of Education, 


ELSE the world-wide asso- 

ciation of adult educators may do, 
it gives people the chance to talk with 
one another. 

International congresses in full pan- 
oply assembled may stir the soul or 
they may pass resolutions. They may 
chart a broad course for world under- 
standing and wisdom or they may plan 
a program which so carefully adjusts 
to national differences and idiosyncra- 
cies that it can be admired only as a 
piece of carpentry. They may create 
environments in which men catch, if 
only glancingly, a glimpse of one an- 
other’s deepest dreams and hopes, or 
they may become the arena for the 
political maneuvering which has made 
some of their members so successful 
in achieving power at home. They 
may do deeds or they may say words. 
But always they bring people together. 

Any form of international associa- 
tion is at its best when it offers the 
same opportunity. There may be col- 
laborative projects, journals, the ex- 
change of people, study and service 
grants for foreign visitation, interna- 
tional seminars, and negotiated agree- 
ments. But somehow, even in the most 
complicated enterprises, one should 
not get far from the idea of one indi- 
vidual communicating with another 
about things that matter to both. It is 
in this direct relationship that every- 
thing else begins. One man must see 
another and see him with profit. If he 
does not do so, the heart of the mat- 
ter is missing. 


Barriers to Communication 


The most appropriate way, then, to 
begin to think about a world-wide as- 


University of Chicago 


sociation of adult educators is to con- 
sider how contact between individuals 
may be improved. It is always hard 
for one mind to see into another but 
it is very much more difficult when 
between the two there stands the glass 
wall of a difference of origin, of cul- 
ture, and of language. Each one may 
think he is: seeing through that glass 
when, in reality, it is only reflecting 
back his own conceptions and beliefs. 

Mere association is not enough. Peo- 
ple do not necessarily like or under- 
stand one another on sight, and fur- 
ther contact may be as productive of 
discord as of harmony. The tension 
between two nations is usually at its 
height at the border where the people 
know one another best. Even associa- 
tion aimed toward friendliness is not 
enough. Two people may eat and 
drink and laugh and play together, 
learning to know one another’s per- 
sonality well, yet each may have no 
real insight into the substance of the 
other’s hopes and problems as he goes 
about his work. Conviviality is inter- 
national and therefore it often masks 
deep national differences. It is a great 
leavener and perhaps it is the place 
where the road to understanding al- 
ways begins. But it is only the begin- 
ning’ of that road. To go farther re- 
quires conscious thought. 

The purpose of this article, there- 
fore, is to suggest some simple rules 
which adult educators may follow if 
they wish to talk fruitfully with their 
foreign colleagues. 1 evolved them 
during a trip to Europe some years 


Many shall run to and fro and knowl- 
edge shall be increased.” Daniel, XII, 4. 
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ago,! and they have served me ever 
since in talking to those who have 
come from abroad to visit my own 
country. I offer them to my col- 
leagues, asking only that they tell me 
if they find them useful or if there are 
others that they would suggest. 

It would be foolish to pretend that 
these simple rules can provide for 
every conversation in which the voy- 
aging adult educator engages. Further- 
more, like all rules, they should be 
broken on occasion. The best that can 
be said for them is that they are like 
the banks of a stream, channeling and 
directing the flow of the discussion, 
giving it depth, power, and direction. 
When there are no banks, the stream 
spreads out and becomes shallow, 
formless, and slow-moving. When 
there are no rules, the same thing hap- 
pens to the discussion. 


Background Reading 


The first rule, and the one most 
often violated, is that the conversation 
should not be burdened with the 
freight of detail. Before one visits a 
country or a man one should try to 
find out as much as possible about the 
nature of its program or his work. 
Print is a very much more economical 
conveyor of fact than is personal dis- 
cussion. Books, magazines, pamphlets 
and other printed sources can lay a 
foundation on which to build, so that 
in conversation one can get at deeper 
meanings, broader perspectives, and 
more comprehensive understanding. 


The Difference History Makes 


The second rule, and the most im- 
portant, is to try to discover in the 


‘The editor of The University of 
Chicago Magazine has generously per- 
mitted me to re-use here several sections 
of an article written just after that trip 
and published in the October, 1951, issue. 


conversation the way in which the 
patterns of adult education in a coun- 
try conform to the inherent nature of 
its people and their customs. One 
learns something of a social and eco- 
nomic order by seeing how those who 
live in it educate their children; one 
learns even more by seeing how they 
educate themselves. Those who wish 
to improve or reform establish them- 
selves in some fashion as teachers for 
their fellow men. Those who act on 
the urge toward self-education do so 
because they recognize some defi- 
ciency in themselves. As these two im- 
pulses meet and merge, a program of 
service grows up which mirrors the 
present and shapes the future. 
Illustration is perhaps the best way 
to demonstrate this point and Sweden 
is as good a country as any other to 
use for an example. Its adult education 
has been built largely around the folk 
movement, which is, in effect, an ef- 
fort devoted toward a major social 
reform such as temperance (not absti- 
nence! ), the establishment of coopera- 
tives, the full recognition of labor, or 
the improvement of rural life. Back of 
all these movements, as they devel- 
oped in the past 50 years, was a gen- 


- eral revolt against an aristocratically- 


controlled society. The leaders of the 
movements took their role as educa- 
tors very seriously and built around 
the central propagandistic themes a 
variety of cultural and social activities. 
In the early part of this century, the 
people of Sweden faced squarely the 
fact that their country was poor in its 
natural resources and that its leader- 
ship was being sapped by migration to 
America and elsewhere. They con- 
cluded that they were going to have 
to work together if life was to be 
worth living. 

Sweden demonstrates the results in 
striking fashion. When the migrants 
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to America returned to visit, they 
often found that the stay-at-homes 
were better off then they were. Swe- 
den has solved virtually all of the so- 
cial problems which most countries 
still face. The standard and quality of 
living of the average man is perhaps 
the highest in the world. The cities 
and country-side are planned to be 
both functional and beautiful. The 
people are literate and remarkably 
concerned with both moral and aes- 
thetic enjoyment. 

The Swedish adult educator, with 
this kind of background, must neces- 
sarily reflect it in everything that he 
says. One must listen closely to the 
words he uses, to catch their conno- 
tations and the values they convey. 
When he speaks of the group process, 
does he really mean what we mean? 
How could he, when the Swedes are 
so homogeneous and we are so di- 
verse? When he says “We Swedes are 
all too much alike,” what does he 
really mean? When we suggest that 
the cultivation of individual interests 
and the exploration of personal capaci- 
ties should be at least one broad goal 
of adult education, why is he so pro- 
foundly shocked at an attitude which 
he considers, but is too polite to call, 
selfish and anti-social? Only when one 
asks and answers questions such as 
these does any real perception grow. 

In building contacts in a given 
country, it is important to listen close- 
ly for the clichés. The chances are 
that at a first interview, the language 
used will seem fresh and new. The old 
tired platitudes which are so familiar 
in one’s own country seem replaced 
by a language which is excitingly dif- 
ferent. It takes a while to realize that 
each nation has its own set of terms 
and habitual speech. One cannot catch 
the essence of its spirit without know- 
ing what they are. 


Stereotyping 


The third rule, and the most sur- 
prising to the novice, is to realize that 
at the start of any conversation the 
foreign colleague will operate in terms 
of a fixed stereotype. He has a clear 
idea of what an American is like and 
he knows that it is true because he has 
seen it in the movies, in the behavior 
of American soldiers and sailors, in 
the observations of America made by 
foreign visitors, and in the novels and 
plays of Erskine Caldwell, Tennessee 
Williams, and William Faulkner. It 
comes as a shock the first time you 
realize that a man is looking at you 
and talking with you, and yet is really 
seeing or hearing some generalized 
conception of what he knows you 
must be like. You realize in a flash 
what it is like to be a member of a 
minority group and have people refuse 
to see you as an individual. 

There are a number of mistakes that 
one can make at this point. (I know 
because I have made them all.) One 
can live up to the stereotype, loudly 
proclaim that one is not a stereotype, 
or act as little like the stereotype as 
possible. All three of these courses of 
action are, of course, diversions from 
the main objective which is to build 
a bridge between the minds. The only 
satisfactory course of action is to go 
on being yourself. Sooner or later, 
your colleague realizes with a start 


‘that somehow things are not just 


right. The pattern is not consistent. 
You are not behaving as he knows you 
should. He looks again and he sees 
you. From then on, things go better. 
He may end by telling you that he 
can hardly believe you are an Ameri- 
can. This remark should be taken as 
the compliment he intends it to be. 

By this time, of course, you will 
have got over considering him as a 
stereotype! 
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Comparisons Can Be Odious 


The fourth rule, and much the 
hardest to follow, is to avoid all com- 
parisons which are based on value 
judgment. Within a country it may be 
safe to say that one program is better 
nan another although such a remark 
will always come with better grace 
from a native of the country con- 
cerned. But a national boundary de- 
fines the limits of a culture and, in 
doing so, it shapes the values which 
are sought and the manner of their ac- 
complishment. One can no more com- 
pare an English tutorial class and a 
Danish folk-school than can 
match a French champagne against a 
Spanish sherry. This is a simple rule 
but one that has constantly to be re- 
learned. The determination to follow 
it is a sound one but it will be com- 
pletely heeded only when all men are 
perfect. 

The english and Americans have a 
particular need to remember this rule 
when they deal with one another. 

Many Englishmen believe that in 
their country there has been one ma- 
jor drive behind adult education: the 
idea of social justice. In the English 
tradition, formal learning used to be 
jealously safeguarded as the right of 
the gentry and the wealthy. The pri- 
vate secondary schools and the two 
old universities preserved and cher- 
ished the aristocratic tradition with a 
vigor and intensity that astounds the 
foreign visitor until he realizes that it 
was a part of the same pattern of life 
which could send the children of the 
poor to work in the mines as early as 
the age of three and ‘which set hang- 
ing as the punishment for any theft 
of over sixpence. In education, the 
story of the past 150 years has been 
one of a bitter battle to give to every 
person with ability the opportunity to 
develop his talents. 


Since the begnning of the nine- 
teenth century, individual leadership 
created mechanics’ institutes, 
working-men’s colleges, labor schools, 
and other institutions with similar 
names to bring the benefits of learning 
to adults. All of these earlier ventures 
prepared the way for the great surge 
of development which began in 1903 
when a young clerk named Albert 
Mansbridge founded the Workers’ 
Educational Association. It was his idea 
that working-class education should 
be carried on by the universities them- 
selves, thus acquiring a stability and 
intellectual prestige which had never 
been possible before. He found a 
ready response among some of the so- 
cially-conscious faculty members at 
Oxford and Cambridge and_ there 
came into being a program of classes 
which has gradually spread through- 
out England with profound conse- 
quences. The most dramatic result ap- 
peared when the Labour Party came 
to power in 1945; many of its leaders 
had been students or teachers in the 
W. FE. A. and had learned there at 
least part of what they needed to 
know to make them able to form a 
responsible government. 


American adult education is far 
from being as coherent, consistent, 
and highly channeled as is the case in 
England. It is like the United States 
itself: decentralized in its control; 
built up from a hundred different sets 
of assumptions and directed toward a 
thousand different goals; concerned 
with ways of doing things, ad some- 
what heedless of why they are done; 
given to fads and over-emphases 
quickly followed by boredom and dis- 
illusionment; incorporating an amaz- 
ing number of cultural and ethnic 
value systems; operating in geographic 
and social environments of great di- 
versity; incredibly deep and incredibly 
shallow; uncoordinated, unintegrated, 
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and often loudly contradictory. It is 
also, at least to the American, exciting 
and challenging beyond anything with 
which it may be compared anywhere 
else. 

It has been said that the English and 
the Americans are two people divided 
by a common language. They are led 
by a similarity of words into thinking 
that the meaning behind those words 
is the same. In truth, the two coun- 
tries are vastly different and in no re- 
spect are they more diverse than in 
their provisions for adult education. 
They can learn much from one an- 
other but their learning ceases when 
their criticism of one another begins. 


When Not in Rome... 


The fifth rule, and the hardest to 
comprehend fully, is that it is impos- 
sible to transplant any adult educa- 
tional institutions intact from one 
country to another. A sea-change al- 


ways takes place, even when there is 


no sea. Since this fact is true, it is 
useless to talk as though it were not. 


In Wales, that strange and wonder- 
ful place, where a million Britons have 
a language other than English for 
their mother tongue, modern adult 
education was imported from Eng- 
land. The W. E. A. went into the 
coal-mining areas of South Wales and 
began its program. That program con- 
tinues to this day with all the same 
general language and terminology. But 
now, when one looks closely at Welsh 
adult education, one sees that its soul 
is not social justice but cultural na- 
tionalism. The Welsh adult educators 
begin by describing their programs to 
the interviewer in a calm and orderly 
fashion. They talk about enrollments, 
number of courses, range of actvities, 
circulation figures, or whatever else 
may most appropriately describe their 


particular work. But in the midst of 
this dispassionate discourse, some topic 
will arise that brings about a marked 
change. The Welshman’s eye will 
sharpen. He will lean forward. His 
voice will quicken and become more 
cadenced. And always, always, the 
subject which he has revealed as lying 
closest to his heart will be his desire 
to use adult education to preserve and 
strengthen the glory of the Welsh tra- 
dition. He believes that his language 
contains a literature which is the equal 
of that in English and French, that the 
culture of his country is being pillaged 
by the effects of rapid means of trans- 
portation and communication, and 
that, in general, the evil most greatly 
to be feared is that symbolized in the 
verb “to Anglicize.” 


But while the Welsh have modified, 
the Scotch have taken another course. 
Despite the most ardent efforts of a 
few dedicated souls who have tried to 
import the English pattern, Scotland 
has virtually failed to develop any 
adult education at all, at least in 
the restricted sense in which that 
term is used in England. It must be 
remembered, of course, that Scotland 
has for generations insisted doggedly 
that education for young people must 
be supported and that the “lad o’ 
pairts,” however poor or isolated he 
may be, must be given every chance 
to learn. This great tradition is still 
alive today. Proportionate to its popu- 
lation, Scotland has at least twice as 
many young people attending univer- 
sities as does England, despite the 
great advances there in recent years. 
But there is virtually no organized 
adult education in Scotland. Why? 


The Scots, when they are asked this 
question, usually lower their eyes and 
murmur modestly that their early 
schooling is so good that nobody there 
needs adult education. This answer is 
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hardly convincing. In most places, it 
is those who have had formal school- 
ing who are most frequently found 
among the ranks of the adult students. 
Furthermore, in such places as the 
United States, where there is a marked 
variation in the provision of educa- 
tional opportunities, one almost  in- 
variably finds that those places which 
provide the best schools and colleges 
for their children also make the best 
provision for adult education. 


One can, in fact, pursue the matter 
for a long time and come to no satis- 
factory answer. True, there are hy- 
potheses: perhaps the poverty of the 
Scots keeps them from supporting 
more than the one kind of program 
to which they have set their minds; 
perhaps they are suspicious here as 
elsewhere of anything that goes on 
“south of the border”; perhaps their 
educational leaders have not been in- 
ventive in building programs which 
appealed to their own unique na- 
tures; perhaps, in their stubborn indi- 
vidualism, they are interested only in 
self-education; perhaps—but one could 
go on making a dozen guesses, none of 
which is adequate by itself. There is 
only one real fact: Scotland has very 
little organized adult education! 


There has been much borrowing 
and attempting to borrow in the field 
of adult education, but the history of 
such efforts has always followed either 
the Welsh or the Scottish pattern. The 
program has been modified, as when 
the English residential schools were 
adapted from the Danish folk-schools, 
or it has failed to take root as when 
the efforts were made to transplant 
those same folk-schools to the United 
States. 


In talking with foreign colleagues, 
then, it appears profitless to try to get 
at exact forms and procedures with 
the thought that one may carry them 


home. Instead one should try to get at 
the basic principles which underlie 
each program and make some assess- 
ment of why it succeeds and in what 
respects it fails. Only then can there 
be any successful borrowing. An idea 
can be transplanted even though a 
full-grown program cannot. 


Naturalizing the New Knowledge: 


The sixth rule is that the chief goal 
should be to integrate the new knowl- 
edge and understanding into one’s 
own system and habits of thought. To 
speak simply, the goal should be to 
educate oneself. 


The most under-valued asset in 
American adult education is the ca- 
pacity of the adult educator himself. 
We often seem to talk as though we 
ourselves had no right to influence 
events, as though we were mere ap- 
pliers of principles that have an exist- 
ence outside us. We search for for- 
mulas in which we ourselves are not 
ingredients. Actually, as soon as this 
position is stated it is seen to be false. 
A program always bears the imprint 
of the personality and wisdom of the 
man who carries it out. 


Since this fact is true, the most re- 
warding aspect of international com- 
munication is its influence on the ca- 
pacities of those who communicate. 
We learn our own language really 
well only when we have learned an- 
other. We gain a perspective on our 
own times by reading what men wrote 
in other ages. In like manner, our pro- 
fessional work can be viewed in its 
proper emphasis, with due regard for 
high-lights and shadows, only when 
we stand far enough away so that it 
can be seen whole. One of the best 
ways to gain the distance that clari- 
fies is to talk with someone from an- 
other country, probing, questioning, 
trying to understand his program and, 
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in the process, gaining a basis of com- 
parison and a lengthened and broad- 
ened vista. 


Au Revoir 


The final rule, and the one which 
gives sequence to all the rest, is that 
one should make some judgment about 
whether the association should con- 
tinue. At the close of every conversa- 
tion, it is always proper to say heartily 
that it must be only the first of many 
meetings. Often this fact may be true; 
acquaintanceships begun ever so casu- 
ally develop by circumstance and ac- 
cident into warm friendships. This 
happy result comes about through no 
planning. It is the part of wisdom, 
however, to realize that one can delib- 
erately keep only a limited number of 
friendly associations alive when the 
parties to that association live half a 
world apart. Since there can be but 
few, those few must be the best. They 
must be thought about and planned 
for. They must become an enduring 


bridge across the miles, across the cul- 
tures, across the boundaries, and 
across the years. 

And so at the end we come back to 
the beginning. It is the growth of con- 
tinuing associations between and 
among individuals of many countries 
which, more than anything else, will 
finally cause a world-wide conception 
of adult education to develop and ma- 
ture. It is in fact the only road to that 
conception. Nobody can know all 
there is to know about adult educa- 
tion throughout the world. The field 
is sO vast, so intricate, so closely tied 
up with the hopes and habits of many 
nations that it would stagger the most 
ardent student. The best he can do is 
to know people and know them well; 
in them he can find the focus for his 
observations. He must be like a me- 
teorologist who, by sending up bal- 
loons and watching their course 
across the sky, comes finally to under- 
stand at least something about the 
vast reaches of the atmosphere. 


FAE OFFERS STUDY GRANTS 
IN ADULT EDUCATION 


The Fund for Adult Education is 
offering approximately 100 awards for 
academic study, supervised field expe- 
rience, or combinations of the two 
for the improvement and advancement 
of persons concerned with the liberal 
or general education of adults. These 
awards are the beginning of a contin- 
uing effort to help meet the recog- 
nized need for additional and more 
highly skilled leaders in adult educa- 
tion. The awards will be made by a 
National Committee on Study Grants 
appointed by the Fund for Adult Ed- 
ucation to plan and administer the 
program. 

Applications are available to all who 


desire to be considered for a grant. 
The sole basis of selection will be the 
caliber of the applicant and the suita- 
bility of the program of self-improve- 
ment proposed. 

It is anticipated that applications 
will come for the most part from the 
following categories of persons: 

1. Administrators of adult education 
programs such as: directors of univer- 
sity extension, agricultural extension, 
and adult education departments of 
libraries, deans of evening colleges, 
executive secretaries of mental hygiene 
clinics, heads of university depart- 
ments of adult education, educational 
directors of labor unions and manage- 
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ment organizations, and local public 
school adult education administrators. 
2. Teachers, researchers, and group 
workers whose primary interest is re- 
lated to adult education such as: 
teachers of adults, teachers of adult 
educators, librarians doing adult edu- 
cation, adult activity directors in set- 
tlements and community centers. 


3. Lay leaders who carry on adult 
education activities on a voluntary 
basis such as: leaders of civic groups, 
educational leaders in social service 
agencies, community centers, and local 
labor unions. 

4. Key leaders whose primary at- 
tention may not be devoted to adult 
education but who are in a strategic 
position to influence the effective de- 
velopment of adult education, such as: 
secretaries of group work councils, 
presidents of universities and teachers 
colleges, state library commissioners, 
community leaders and leaders in busi- 
ness, labor, and agriculture. 

5. Subject-matter specialists who 
are interested in making their knowl- 
edge and methods more effective in 
the liberal education of adults. 


This is a partial listing of a great 
variety of capacities from which indi- 
viduals may make application, and 
does not indicate any priority for con- 
sideration. 

The awards will be divided as fol- 
lows: 

Group I. Fellowships for academic 
study for one academic year. Scholar- 
ships for full-time advanced academic 
study for less than an academic year, 
or for part-time advanced study for 
an academic year or less. 

Group Il, Study awards for super- 
vised agency or field training, alone or 
in combination with academic study, 
for an academic year or less. 

All requests for application blanks, 
inquiries about the program, and other 
communications should be addressed 
to the Fund for Adult Education, Na- 
tional Committee on Study Grants, 
141 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
4, Illinois. 

The deadline for applications for 
study awards is October 1, 1953. Ap- 
plications for scholarships and fellow- 
ships must be in the hands of the Com- 
mittee by November 1, 1953. 


Professional Training Programs in Adult Education 


Andrew Hendrickson 
Professor of Adult Education, Ohio State University, 


and 


John A. Spence 
Graduate Studerit, Ohio State University 


DULT EDUCATORS have been long 

aware of the bottleneck created 
by a shortage of trained leaders. and 
lists of training opportunities available 
in the summers have been published 
annually in professional adult educa- 
tion journals for the past several vears. 


In order to add to this information for 
the benefit of persons who might be 
interested in full-time programs for 
professional preparation, John A. 
Spence, a graduate student at Ohio 
State University, conducted a survey 
among all institutions which, accord- 
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ing to professional journal lists, have 
offered professional training in adult 
education during any of the past five 
summers, plus all land- -grant colleges 
and universities with enrollments ex- 
ceeding one thousand which had not 
been included. He requested informa- 
tion concerning courses, seminars, 
workshops, and institutes for the 1952- 
1953 academic year exclusive of sum- 
mer sessions, designed especially for 
training in adult education, as well as 
degrees available to persons specializ- 
ing in adult education. 


Degree Programs 


Responses from 75 per cent of the 
96 institutions to which inquiries had 
been directed disclosed that 41 were 
including professional adult education 
offerings in their regular 1952-1953 
academic year programs. Fourteen of- 
fered degrees to persons wishing to 
specialize in adult education. They 
were the University of California, Los 
Angeles; University of California, 
Berkeley; University of Chicago; Co- 
lumbia University; George Washing- 
ton University; Indiana University, 
State University of lowa, University 
of Maryland; Michigan State College, 
New York University; Ohio Strate 
University; Syracuse University; Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; and the Univer- 
sity of W yoming. All 14 provided 
both Master’s and Doctor’s degrees, 
although three had limited the Doc- 
tor’s degree to the Doctor of Educa- 
tion. 


Non-Degree Programs 


In addition to those awarding de- 
grees, 27 institutions provided special 
offerings for adult education training 
ranging from non-credit institutes to 
a total of twelve semester hours of 
work. These included Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, University of Con- 


necticut, Cornell University, Florida 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
University of Florida, Hunter College, 
Iowa State College, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Kansas State Teachers College, 
University of Kentucky, Miami Uni- 
versity (Ohio), Mills College, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, University of 
Missouri, University of Nebraska, 
University of New Mexico, Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Pennsylvania State College, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, University of San 
Francisco, Tennessee Agricultural and 
Industrial State University, University 
of Tennessee, University of Texas, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Uni- 
versity of W ashington, West Virginia 
University, and Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. Several of these twenty-seven 
institutions offered adult education as 
a minor area of specialization. The 
University of California was the only 
school which reported extension and 
correspondence courses in adult edu- 
cation. 


Variety of Offerings 


A wide variety 
offerings, as well as in the nature of 


in the numbers of 


the courses themselves, was evident 
among the replies. The most common 
approach was through individual 
problems or research. Eighteen insti- 
tutions maintained offerings of this 
type, six of them providing two or 
more individual research type courses 
for the purpose. Eighteen colleges also 
offered courses comprising a survey of 
the field. Some attempted to treat 
nearly all phases of adult education 
within a single survey course; others 
used a variety of courses, each con- 
cerned with one or two aspects. Other 
popular types of offerings were meth- 
ods, adult psychology, group proce- 
dures, seminars, administration, and 
field experience. 
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PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


Two Reviews of 

Aputt Epucation—THe ComMMuNITY 

Approacn, by Paul H. Sheats, Clar- 

ence D. Jayne, and Ralph B. Spence. 

New York: Dryden Press, 1953. 530 

pp. $5.75. 

I 

If I were teaching a college level 
course in “Principles and Methods of 
Adult Education,’ I would hail the 
appearance of this volume uncondi- 
tionally. 
which to build substantial and func- 
tional teaching units. Furthermore, it 
serves as an extremely useful and up- 
to-date reference source. Finally, it is 


written in very coherent, even read- 
able, style. 

But—and it is a very large but—I am 
not teaching a college level course in 
“Principles and Methods of Adult Ed- 


ucation.” Tam trying to guide local 
community people to build principles 
and invent and learn methods for 
adult education. This volume, there- 
fore, with all of its excellent qualities 
(and I have only hinted at a couple 
of them) will not be of any direct or 
immediate value in this job of building 
principles and inventing and teaching 
methods. Of course, it will be of real 
use for me, personally, as a profes- 
sional who needs to re-think his rea- 
sons and methods of operation and 
who needs the regeneration of enthu- 
siasm which many sections of the 
book give. But, by and large, I do not 
see the book going beyond the college 
classroom or the professional’s desk. 
I hope I_am wrong in this forecast. 
The book is organized in four parts: 
Scope and Purpose; Organized Pro- 
grams; Ways and Means; and Action 
Responsibilities. Part One on Scope 
and Purpose is just 68 pages in length, 


It is an excellent text from. 


while Part Four on Action Responsi- 
bilities is covered in just 15 pages. 
Parts Two and Three, the lion’s share 
of the book, take up 333 pages and, in 
the words of the authors, “present de- 
scriptive facts about present programs 
and problems of some of the major 
agencies in the field and explore the 
ways that have been developed for 
getting the job done.” 

The authors intend to present a case 
for “The Community Approach” and 
they say so very frequently. But since 
so much of the book is descriptiv g, I 
had a great deal of difficulty getting 
my teeth into any clear-cut, sustained 
analysis of the philosophy of “The 
Community Approach.” This dis- 
turbed me because | am working at 
the community level and need to be 
expressly clear as to the approach I 
am taking. 

In Chapter 13 dealing with “Com- 
munity Resources, Program Planning 
and Coordination” I found many pro- 
vocative ideas but there, again, I did 
not find what is uniquely a “Commu- 
nity Approach.” Maybe I was looking 
for the forest amongst the many trees. 
Whatever the reason, my first reading 
(and it will not be my last) of this 
volume leaves me with the same old 
set of problems. 

Let me close with a suggestion of 
two limitations that seem to me to 
exist in this book. First is the under- 
girding assumption that a survey of 
people’s felt needs and interests is a 
socio-psychological affair; and second 
is the emphasis upon convention rather 
than invention. 

It seems to me that surveying peo- 
ple’s interests and needs is just as 
much an intellectual and a moral un- 
dertaking as it is a sociological and 
psychological endeavor. 
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By emphasis upon the conventional 
rather than the inventive, I refer to the 
many pages devoted to reporting and 
explaining activities of existing organi- 
zations, existing methods, materials, 
organizational structures, etc. The in- 
ventive approach would take us into 
new areas for adult education like the 
fine arts, television, city planning, an- 
alyzing the non-participants, and 
many others. The authors approach 
these many times but never give them 
the full-scale treatment they deserve. 


Leo Mo ttnaro 
Executive Secretary, 
Adult Education Founda- 
tion of Akron 


II 


I would like every one of our 11 
adult education supervisors to read, 
discuss, and to evaluate this book. I 
think every one of our 32 evening 
schoo] principals and vice principals 
should give it the same careful atten- 
tion. I believe that all of .our 600-odd 
adult education teachers and counsel- 
ors should make it part of their pro- 
fessional reading. All of Part I, Chap- 
ter 7 of Part II, and most of Part III, 
would be directly useful to them, and 
the rest of the material would im- 
prove their overall perspective. 


I hope that I can get some of the 


administrators and supervisors and 
teachers in other parts of our Depart- 
ment of Education here in Baltimore 
to become acquainted with at least se- 
lected parts of the book. I will take 
pleasure in reviewing and recommend- 
ing it to our Baltimore Adult Educa- 
tion Council. If I teach a group of 
adult education leaders in a workshop 
or in an extension course, I will use it 
as a required reading reference. 
Obviously I was impressed. | am 
anxious for others to read and discuss 
it. It is a bold book. I know of no 
other one in our professional litera- 


ture that makes you feel the import- 
ance of adult education in our democ- 
racy quite so consistently, quite so 
seriously , and quite so broadly. I know 
of no other study that so definitely 
and so specifically develops the re- 
sponsibility and the need for adult 
education leaders to use a community 
approach to their problems and their 
programs. 


In a sense, this book is a critical 
evaluation of the weaknesses and the 
failures of all adult education pro- 
grams of the past and of the present 
that have emphasized the development 
of individuals. With quotation after 
quotation, interlaced with sharp com- 
ments, the authors set the stage for 
their critical review of what has and 
what does exist. As their backdrop. 
they show the overwhelming insig- 
nificance of the individual in our in- 
terdependent, specialized, mechanized, 
centralized, and bureaucratic world. 
Not because of the same basic reasons 
as those which can be assigned author- 
itarian states, nor by the same meth- 
ods, but inevitably, nevertheless, indi- 
viduals in democratic countries have 
been steadily, and relentlessly pushed 
away from active participation in 
making decisions about critical events 
in their political, economic, and so: ial 
environments. 


Adult educators, by and large, lave 
been party to the isolation of the indi- 
vidual. They have thought of the 
needs of people almost completely in 
reference to their individual interests, 
their personal problems, and their 
vaguely expressed needs. Few of them 
have grasped the vital necessity to 
help individuals look for and work for 
the solution of their individual prob- 
lems in a social setting. Yet, it is clear 
to all who will take the time to inves- 
tigate that with impressively few ex- 
ceptions, our personal problems, in 
the home, in the community, on the 
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job, in our clubs, in our unions, in 
our churches, in our government, or 
anywhere else today have a social, or 
a group, or a community setting. 


Increasingly, then, adult educators 
should stimulate people to become 
aware of the social setting of their un- 
derlying problems. To an ever in- 
creasing extent they will work with 
people to help them recognize that 
they must work together if such prob- 
lems are to be met. To make this a 
reality they will have to give special 
attention to helping people acquire 
the skills of working together. They 
will also have to keep before them the 
need to help people recognize the 
higher level of success they will at- 
tain by working through their prob- 
lems in this setting. 

Regardless of the changes that will 
have to be made in philosophy of ac- 
tion, or in administering programs, it 
is imperative, the authors believe, for 
adult educators to grasp the depth of 
this need and to take steps to meet 
this challenge. Only in this way, will 
adult education help the individuak re- 
attain a position where he can again 
feel his importance, and understand 
the need that others have for his 
opinions, his experiences, his knowl- 
edge, and his skills. Similarly, there is 
little likelihood that the individual 
“will feel the same way about others 
unless this approach is accepted. 


Collateraily, the book gives much 
good information about the policies, 
practices, and programs of organiza- 
tions providing adult education serv- 


ices. The section on evaluation is well 
developed. The chapters on Methods 
and Materials, however, are both 
weak: too much weight is placed on 
discussion methods, and the criteria 
for evaluating materials are too nar- 
row. 

The style of writing is a little too 
preachy. Extensive quotations and 


constant references make the book re- 
semble an anthology or a collection of 
readings. The format and the method 
of presenting long quotations are in- 
testing as techniques and pleasant. No 
one will doubt that the authors are 
widely read, and that they exercised 
fine discrimination in picking interest- 
ing statements or examples to clarify 
the points they wished to make. 
THomas A. VAN SANT 
Director of Adult Education, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Fred Alexander. New York: The 
Fund for Adult Education, 1953. 
Occasional Papers, No. 2. 36 pp. 
Free. 

Adult educators “must somehow 
learn to steer a middle course between 
the Scylla of the stuffed shirt and the 
Charybdis of the cultivated clown,” 
writes Fred Alexander in this second 
in the series of Occasional Papers pub- 
lished by the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion. The author is Professor of His- 
tory at the University of Western 
Australia in Perth, and Director of 
Adult Education in Western Austral- 
ia. During World War II he was for- 
tunate in being able to retain nom- 
inal direction of civilian adult educa- 
tion in Western Australia while also 
being Officer-in-Charge of Army Ed- 
ucation. Adult Eduaction in Australia 
concerns the unique and indigenous 
problems of that vast continent and 
the relationships of the traditional 
“W.E.A.-cum-University” type of 
adult education transplanted from 
England to the State Universities 
some decades ago and the more re- 
cent successful experiments of Service 
Education during World War II. 

According to the author, the Army 
brought adult education to the cus- 
tomer and emphasized a new tech- 
nique of presentation to adult audi- 
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ences. When the Service program 
was first organized, illiteracy and near 
literacy were more widespread than 
had been realized, effective equipment 
was lacking, and staffs needed formal 
training in the techniques of adult ed- 
ucation. But, by the end of the war, 
the experiments proved there was a 
demand for adult education among 
groups of men and women who had 
formerly shown no signs of interest. 


The r. port is an outline of the his- 
torical and present condition of adult 
education in various Australian States, 
such as New South Wales, Tasmania, 
Victoria, Queensland, and the author’s 
own bailiwick of Western Australia. 


Despite the brevity of the report, 
the author manages to pose a number 
of pertinent questions on whether a 
uniform pattern of adult education 
can be applied by identical methods in 
all parts of the Commonwealth, on 
whether an organization can afford to 
exclude controversial subjects “in or- 
der to propitiate its governing body 
or to escape criticism from the au- 
thority which provides it with funds,” 
and on the means of achieving better 
communication between consumer 
and distributor in the field of adult 
education. 

Heten M. FEENEY, 
New York State 
Department of Education 


Committee on Evaluation 


PUBLICATIONS OF AEA COMMITTEES 


Program Evaluation in Adult Education. 32 pp. 50c each. 


A general ‘guide to the development of evaluative procedures and 
instruments in any educational program, field, or agency serving adults. 


Committee on Education of the Foreign Born 
HELPS for Teachers of the Foreign Rorn. 4 issues per year; 8 pages per 
issue. Subscription for one year, $1.00. 


An information circular designed to provide practical ides and pro- 
gram information for both teachers and administrators. 


Evaluation of Education for the Foreign Born. 7 pp. 20c each. 


Report of a study by the Committee on Evaluation of the Massa- 
chusetts Association of Teachers of Adults. 


Order from the ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
120! Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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FUNDAMENTAL 
AND ADULT EDUCATION 


BULLETIN 


A technical journal intended mainiy for specialists in 
fundamental and adult education, though the docu- 
$1.00 ments and information contained in it are within the 
scope of all those interested in educational problems. 
It contains articles describing important activities in 
fundamental and adult education, and statements 
on request about programmes and policy. 


Annual subscription 


Free specimen 


Published quarterly by UNESCO 


Send subscriptions to 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
9 Ave. Kléber, Paris 2960 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 27 


THE MOST WIDELY USED SERIES 
IN ADULT EDUCATION TODAY 


BY 
ANGELICA CASS, MARY GUYTON, MARGARET KIELTY 
AND JEANETTE ROSENFELD 


FROM WORDS TO STORIES——Guyton and Kielty—$1.50 
A new beginner’s book for teaching English to foreigners, using a simple 
controlled vocabulary of the most essential words. 

HOW WE LIVE-——Angelica Cass—$1.50 
Intended for first year students, beginners, and semi-literate adults who 
wish to learn English for daily needs. 

YOUR FAMILY AND YOUR JOB——Cass—$1.25 

Intended as a class text for beginners or intermediates in evening schools or 

afternoon classes. 

WRITE YOUR OWN LETTERS—Cass and Rosenfeld—$.50 

This book thoroughly describes in simple language and many examples how 

to write all types of business and social letters. 

AMERICANIZATION HELPF DK-—Cass and Rosenfeld—$.75 


Provides the foreign-born adult wi. essential information needed to become 
a good American citizen. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, PUBLISHERS, INC. 
67 Irving Place, New York 3, N. Y. 
isk for Complete 1953-54 Cytalogue “AE” 
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